TEACHING   IN   THE   INFANTS     SCHOOL

It is probable that, in the first instance, the child
draws in this way because he knows that the sky is far
above his head, the green grass beneath his feet, with
the bird or aeroplane in the void between, but this
schematic form may become stereotyped in some
children and will then be used for all kinds of landscape
effects, unless the teacher can do something to break
down the habit. Rouma1 thinks that this tendency
to automatism accounts for many peculiarities of
children's drawings, such as the introduction of two
eyes into a profile drawing of a face.

It is true, of course, that even in these conventional-
ised drawings we can perceive development, but this
consists more in the addition of details to an existing
pattern than in an attempt to change the original form
by closer observation of the real object. (See Fig. 6.)

It is interesting to note at this point Karl Buhler's
theory that the child with real artistic ability possibly
never develops the "schema" style of drawing.2

Characteristic, too, is what Sully calls the "technical
inaccuracies" of the drawings. Young children have
little realisation of time and space, so that in their pictures
we must not be astonished^to see the sun and the moon
in the sky together (see Plate V); or, while snow lies
deep on the ground, to find the trees clothed in
summer verdure; furniture will be drawn outside a

1 Rouma, Le Lanpage Graphiqve de VEnfant,
a K. Buhler, Mental Development of the Child, p. iso.
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